266                             Otfections VII

For valid reasons1. I said at the end of Meditation I
everything which I had not yet comprehended with sufficient "clear-
ness could he douhted hy us, provided we did so for * reasons that
were very powerful and maturely considered.' But I did so because
there the question was about only that supreme kind of doubt which,
I have insisted, is metaphysical, hyperbolical and not to be trans-
ferred to the sphere of the practical needs of life by any means. It
was of this doubt also that I said the very least ground of suspicion
was a sufficient reason for causing it. But my critic in his friendly
and frank way brings forward as an example of the things of which I
said we might doubt' for valid reasons' the questions whether the
earth exists, or whether I have a body, in order that the readers,
who know nothing of this metaphysical doubt, referring it to the
practical life, may think that I am out of my mind.

Nothing, you say, absolutely nothing-. I have sufficiently ex-
plained in various places the sense in which that nothing ought to
be understood. So, for example, that as long as we attend to some
truth which we perceive very clearly, we cannot indeed doubt it.
But when, as often happens, we do not attend to any truth in this
way, although we remember that we have often known such truths
quite well, there is none, nevertheless, of which we may not rightly
doubt if we are unaware of the fact that everything we perceive
clearly is true. Here, however, my friend with great accuracy
interprets my nothing in such a way that, from the fact that once,
to wit in Meditation I, I said there was nothing of which we might
not doubt, assuming there that I was not attending to anything
which I clearly perceived, he infers that in the following Meditations
also I can be sure of nothing. This is to imply that the arguments
which for a time cause us to doubt any matter, have no legitimacy
or validity unless they prove that the matter must always be in
doubt.

To believe, to say, to affirm the opposite of what is doubtful*.

When I said that doubtful matters should sometimes be treated as

though they were false, or rejected as if they were false, I clearly

explained that I merely meant that, for the purpose of investigating

the truths that are metaphysically certain, we should pay no more

* credence to doubtful matters than to what is plainly false.    Thus

surely no sane man can interpret my words otherwise, or attribute

to me the opinion of wishing to believe the opposite of what is

doubtful, especially, as the matter is subsequently put, of believing

1 Cf. above, p. 262, 1. 4.           2 Cf. p. 262, par. 2.           * Cp. p. 263,1. 8.